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AUNT LETTY; OR, THE USEFUL. 


Aunt Lerty was one of the best of beings. If she had any faults, they 
were the excess of virtues. She was a pattern of industry, which the cen- 
sorious might have termed the spirit of avarice. She was saving and prudent; 
always looking out to be prepared for a wet day. The uncharitable might 
have said that she was so anxious to be ready for the storm, that she 
never allowed herself to enjoy the sunshine. Piety was her best garment, 
which the vain and frivolous might have hinted she kept for Sunday wear. 

But withal, Aunt Letty among the good, was the best. Her providence 
saved every thing within her reach, from being lost by the carelessness of 
others. Her strict observance of the Sabbath, and the ceremonies of the 
church, was a lesson to the thoughtless, and an example to the sober minded. 

Aunt Letty! Her reproofs and admonitions have been sown with an un- 
sparing hand upon the soil of my giddy brain; and, perhaps, yet may bring 
forth fruit, and lead me to repent of my many idle follies. 

One day I had been particularly unfortunate in my omissions, and worse 
in my transgressions, in Aunt Letty’s estimation; and the good old maid 
followed me to my chamber, when I retired, to give me the benefit of her 
counsel in private. She was always careful that the severity of these “ cur- 
tain lectures,” should atone for the want of other hearers. At times, when 
my waywardness was so aggravating, that she could not wait to admonish 
me alone, she would give way to her serious indignation before my good 
parents. At such times my father would usually laugh at my sauciness, 
which would confirm it; and my mother would try to conceal the quiet 
smile which played around her mouth; but finding my father’s mirth con- 
tagious, she would interfere, by saying, “‘ Letty, I fear your reproofs only 
make Kate worse—do n’t mind her nonsense.” 

On the present occasion, she amply atoned for such interference in her 
labors of love, and closed, by saying, as she was about to leave the room— 
‘Be grateful to Gop, that he gives you time to repent and amend.” 

“Tam thankful to Gop for one thing,” I rejoined, in a pet. 

‘¢ And what is that ?” she inquired, with a satisfied smile, hoping that, at 
last, her anxious care was to be rewarded by some token of amendment. 

“‘T am thankful,” I replied, “that He has kept the government of the 


natural world in His own hands, instead of entrusting it to a fussy old 
maid.” 
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The door closed with no gentle violence ; and I went to sleep, to dream 
that the very power, which | had thanked Gop for keeping, had been given 
to—Aunt Letty. | 

I thought it was morning ; and, with the first peep of dawn, I was awake. 
Not a moment was spent in one of those waking dreams which I so dearly 
love to indulge; but the instant I was aware of my own identity, I arose. 
Hastily, but with extreme care and order, I arranged my own chamber, and 
then proceeded to the breakfast room. 

I was much surprised on passing the kitchen door, to see my mother, al- 
ready up and alone, preparing the breakfast. I saw my father also on his 
way to his office, which he was not in the habit of opening until after break- 
fast. But some impulse, I could not withstand, kept me from waiting to be 
surprised, and | proceeded to arrange the table with despatch, but still as 
nice as Aunt Letty would have done it herself. 
if At an hour earlier than usual, we all had assembled at breakfast, which, 





by the way, was a much plainer meal than we were in the habit of finding 
' on the table. But no one madeany comment. The meal passed in silence, 
‘ and we all looked as though we were ashamed of our unusual habits. 


The moment breakfast was finished, my father called Tom, a boy who 
waited upon him, weeded the garden, and wasat the beck of all, for odd jobs. 

*‘'Tom,” said he, ‘¢ I can’t keep you any longer—you are useless—do n’t 
earn your victuals; and I can wait upon myself, and weed the garden. And 
the rest can wait upon themselves.” 
4 My father looked like a culprit as he spoke, but a power irresistable dic- 
tated his words. ‘Tom cried in good earnest. He had no home, but the 
one which we had given him—no parents, no friends in the wide world. 
My father had taken him, when a little boy, six years old, and intended to 
keep him until he had attained a common education, and then see what the 
boy’s particular tact of mind, or genius might be. Aunt Letty had always 
owed Tom a grudge, and said he was lazy. But no one thought of it, for 
" in her estimation, there were but few, who were not afflicted with the same 
i complaint. But Tom stopped crying, and looking up like a hero: “ I can 
. earn my living,” said he, and turned to go, But my father stopped him, 
and giving him some good advice, (which, however, sounded like one of 
" Aunt Letty’s harangues,) added a sixpence to the little fellow’s empty 
nd pockets, and bade him “ God speed.” ' 
i For a moment after this scene, I felt relieved of the Power, which made 
t me do whatsoever it willed, and I leaped to the front door to call Tom back. 
‘a What a transformation! I forgot Tom, and every thing but the scene be- 
ci fore me. 
_ My ‘“ hydra-ranger,” which stood upon the steps beside the door, was a 
large squash vine filled full of litthe embryo squashes. The whole yard, 
which had cost Tom.and myself so much labor, beside much design and 
i many plans from my good father, now looked like a thrifty housewife’s 
i, kitchen garden. What a metamorphosis! The bachelor-buttons were beans ; 
the peonies, turnips; the tulips, cabbages ; the China-asters, sage ; the moss- 
pinks, cucumbers ; the rose-bush, gooseberries; the flower-de-luce, corn ; 
and every thing was changed to the useful. Not a solitary blossom was left 
, for ornament. 
My loud exclamations of grief, brought every person in the house to the 
“4 door—and, ‘‘ presto—change !” my lamentations were changed to shame, and 
», I stole into the house with feelings as guilty as if I had been punished at | 
. school. 
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——— 


The Power of Industry was again upon me; and I hunted up my knitting 
work, which Aunt Letty had kindly begun for me, more than a year before. 

While my fingers were busy, my thoughts were again at liberty, and I 
thought of the pleasant hours I had spent in arranging my pretty yard—of 
my books—my music—my wild-wood rambles, and that brought to mind, 
that my faithful companion, good Argus, had not come as usual for his 
breakfast. And where was my cat? Poor Kit—had she too been banish- 
ed, like Tom, or had she been set to work like me? The squeak of a dying 
mouse answered the query. Every body was busy—nothing in nature 
seemed glad, but the hens—they kept up an incessant cackle. Oh, how I 
wished I was a hen, so that I could escape the Power of Industry—the blight 
of the Useful. 

Towards noon | heard a noise as of many passing, and looking from the 
window, (for that I could do while I knit, knit, knit,) I saw more than two- 
thirds of the hired help in the town going by, equipped for a journey. They 
were followed by all of the lawyers, save my father—all of the doctors, save 
old Doctor Corey—and all of the ministers, excepting old Priest Ide, and shis 
two eldest sons were in the company. | 

Every body had gone to work; and the labor had not increased in the 
same ratio as the spirit of industry. And it was not only the surplus of the 
useful that was going, but all of the ornamental. In a few hours nearly 
one half of our population had left. Old and young, simple and wise, all 
that were not absolutely necessary, was upon the move. Mother concluded 
that one of her hired girls were not needed, now that she did so much work 
herself; and in the next half hour the other was dismissed, and I was in- 
stalled in her place. 

Father was down in the meadow at work, and that made one of his men 
unnecessary, and John was sent off. At dinner time, he concluded to keep 
brother Dick from school, and that made a second one useless, and Harry 
was dismissed. No hired help now was left in the family, save Samuel. 
He asked Aunt Letty to speak with him in private, and the result of their 
conference was that they were to be married the next week. I felt devoutly 
grateful, that marriage was useful; and hada glimmering beam of fore- 
sight, or prophecy, that when Aunt Letty ceased to be an old maid, she 
would also have less time to regulate the will and actions of others. 

But in a moment, I was off to the barn to find the eggs; all that we could 
get would be necessary for the wedding cake. I had not thought, for the 
spirit of industry had not willed it, to take a basket; but I must not lose 
time, so I substituted my apron for it, and began to gather up the eggs. I 
counted them as I put them into my apron, and found there was just forty, 
beside the nest eggs. Mother had but twenty hens, and Tom had carried in 
all the eggs he could find the day before. The hens’ constant cackling 
was explained—the Spirit of Industry was busy among them also—each 
one had laid “two eggs a day.” 

_ No songs or laughter was heard; men passed each other in silence; no 
inquiries were made, save to learn how much work they had done, and also 
how much hay, grain, potatoes, butter, cheese, and wool would bring. And 
I learned that all this toil, this sacrifice of social kindness, this narrowness of 
Spirit, the blight of the beautiful, the absence of the ornamental, was not to 
meet the wants of man and animal nature; but to gain wealth, to acquire 
money. For what? Not for fear of want—not to relieve the sufferng— 
not to surround ourselves with the enjoyments of leisure. Books were pro- 
hibited, with the exception of the Bible, Watts’ Hymn Book, and the Alma- 
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nac. And Father had discontinued every newspaper and periodical. We 
had no time to read, and they were useless. Why then this constant activ- 
ity? this constant attempt to gain more ¢ That we might feel the gratifica- 
tion of possession. For this, and to this, every aim, thought, desire and ex- 
ertion was made. Actual utility was not the object—it was possession of 
that shining dust, which men make a god, and worship—MoNEY. 

My father and mother, unused to such constant and severe labor, soon 
began to show signs of exhausted powers. ‘They were weary and broken. 
The power had not been given to renovate the exhausted energies of life. 
Man, as a machine, might be kept at work until he wore out; and then, 
must be replaced by a new one. And then of what use the overstocked 
granary? the overflowing coffer ? 

One day, at dinner, my father accidentally mentioned, that the drought, if 
it continued much longer, would ruin the crop of potatoes. In five minutes, 
we were deluged with rain. 

**O,” said he, starting up, ** why did n’t I see this shower? I would have 
got in my hay, instead of coming to dinner.” 

*‘ What, have you hay out?” asked Aunt Letty. 

** More than ten loads,” he replied. 

** Why did n’t you say so?” she rejoined in the tone of a wasp. And 
instantly the rain had ceased, and the cloudless sun shone cheerlessly upon 
the world—or at least our world. The hay was spoiled, and the potatoes 
not benefitted. 

There were moments when my mind was unfettered; when I could feel 
and scorn the spirit of our degradation; when I could remember and pity 
poor Tom. But that was not often. Even the idleness of thought was de- 
nied me. It took my whole time and mind to attend to my unceasing, un- 
remitting duties. 

To knit, to darn, or sew; to bake, to sweep, or brew, was the constant 
routine from morn till night. Fy Pics Pea 

It was Saturday. The world looked dreary—nothing in nature was glad 
—even the hens’ cackle of enjoyment had ceased, for their labors had ex- 
hausted their life, and they drooped. 

*‘ They are useless,” Aunt Letty said, “‘ and must die.” 

Two had been killed for dinner, and the next Monday was appointed for 
a day of general slaughter. ‘The old, tough, and uneatable were to be sent 
to market, while a few of the younger ones were to be retained at home, to 
make a chicken pie for the wedding. 

The morrow was Sunday ; and when I could think, | thought of it asa 
day of dread and horror. It was bad enough, that we should be made but 
beasts of burden during the six days of our labor. But on the morrow the 
work would be laid aside, and the whole force of the unnatural will would 
be upon our minds. We should worship God—not with spirits of praise— 
not with grateful and thankful hearts, but with cold ceremonies ; with faces 
elongated ; and, perchance, a desire that the fingers might be. busy, while 
our lips uttered words. I recoiled with horror, from the bitter mockery— 
the serious farce with which we should think to mock THE Great ALMIGHTY. 

By the setting of the sun our labors were all completed, and at dark we 
retired—not to be ready by the dawn with the sacrifice of cheerful spirits to 
thank a merciful Providence for care, protection and love, bui—to save 
candles ! 

By going to bed, the Power was obeyed; and the proviso, that I should 
go to sleep, was forgotten, as there was no work for the morrow, and I lay 
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thinking of the woful change of one little week. Where would it end? 
When our powers of execution and action ceased, should we too be useless, 
and like the poor hens consigned to death ? There was madness in every 
thought. About eleven o'clock, 1 heard Aunt Letty go to her room, and 
Samuel to his. Ah! a new light broke upon my understanding. ‘There 
had been another cause why we had all been willed to bed at dark—they 
wanted us out of the way. Sad as I was, I could not but laugh, when the 
query suggested itself, whether their wooing had been done in the dark, to 
save candles. 1 could not but think it was a wise provision, upon more ac- 
counts than the one of saving. 

I thought how silly Aunt Letty must feel to be courted. It was a folly of 
which she had never been guilty, even in her youth; and one which she had 
ever held up to me as the most deleterious in its influence upon young girls. 

The incubus, which had destroyed every thought of fun, mischief, or frolic 
through the week, was at length asleep; and in its place there was a glad, 
happy and satisfied feeling. I could not help wondering whether Aunt Letty 
felt so too, and wishing that she might be courted all the days of her life, if 
the power she then wielded was to continue. And then I laughed again, to 
think of the unnatural pucker which Samuel’s mouth must have taken to say 
pretty, sweet and loving things. Could he draw his thick lips and wide 
mouth ito the shape of a kiss ? 

In the midst of these laughing fancies, I bethought me of a practical pun- 
ishment for Aunt Letty, which I had no doubt that I might play off on the 
morrow, in spite of her wi/l. For fear that in the morning my mind might 
be differently biased, I stealthily arose from my bed to make my arrange- 
ments at the midnight hour, when [ could think my own thoughts. I had 
learned that, although Aunt Letty’s mind was all-powerful, her mind was 
not omniscient, nor “omnipresent, and any thing would remain in statu quo 
that she did not think of. What I designed I knew would not enter her cra- 
nium until the moment of her punishment, and then it would be her own 
wtll which would cover her with shame. 

I took my knitting work from the basket, where it lay in its nicest Satur- 
day cue to remain idle until Monday, and then drew my Sunday bag from 
its drawer, and placed the knitting in the bottom, carefully concealed on the 
top by my pocket handkerchief. “The needles were too long, and might be- 
tray me, and I broke them off to fit the size of the bag. I had seen Aunt 
Letty’s fingers move too many times in meeting as if they ached from idle- 
ness, not to firmly believe that my knitting would be called into requisition 
the next day. 

After all was arranged, I crept back to bed, and went to sleep with as. 
satisfied a feeling, | had no doubt, as Aunt Letty herself that night. 

I was awake betimes in the morning, that the cows might be milked, and’ 
every thing done in order by meeting time. The power of industry was. 
active, but it was tempered by a quiet and Sunday feeling. We were all 
still, and too weary by the unwonted exertions of the past week, not to feel 
a sense of gratitude for the rest of the Sabbath. 

At the wonted hour, we were all prompt in our start for meeting. And 
for once, the people were all of one mind; they could all worship at one 
house, and listen to the preaching of the same minister. Never before was 
the old meeting-house so crowded ; and the many who could not get in, re- 
mained around the door and windows. It was pleasant to see them all meet 
together, to worship the Universal Creator. 

The services proceeded, and the singing and prayer were as usual. When 
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the sermon commenced, I could not but think, that old Priest Ide preached 
hard enough to earn his salary. ‘The doctrinal points were earnestly en- 
forced ; not one could mistake what he ought to believe to ensure his salva- 
tion. And then he passed to the practical part. Industry, economy and 
utility were recommended, and not only recommended, but commanded. 

Aunt Letty’s fingers began to move, and there was a general stir in the 
congregation, as though all felt the weight of the truths pointed out. Amid 
other exhortations, he said, ‘‘ that the mind could be raised to Gop in grati- 
tude for His justice and power, while the hands were active in some art of 
useful indust 

All felt and assented to the proposition, but no one but myself was. pre- 
pared to give a practical illustration of this truth. I know not how it was 
with others, but with my eye fastened upon the minister, that I might not 
lose a word of his excellent discourse, my hands took my knitting-work from 
my bag, and my fingers plied the needles as though my every hope de- 
pended upon the quantity of work I accomplished. I knit, knit, knit, but | 
was hearing every word the minister said. I know not how long | had been 
so employed, for my mind was receiving the lesson of useful industry as 
Aunt Letty understood it. I was not only receiving the Jedéer, but illus- 
trating the spirit, and took no note of time. 

I was recalled to myself by a scream of the wildest terror from Aunt 
Letty. I turned to her, and oh! the indefinable agony that was depicted 
upon her countenance. At that moment, it seemed as though the whole 
congregation were rushing upon me, to sacrifice me by some unheard of 
punishment for my sacrilegious occupation. Aunt Letty had seized me by 
the shoulder, and every bone in my body quaked with fear. In my effort 
to escape, I—awoke. Aunt Letty had hold of my shoulder, and was shaking 
me (not very gently), and as I opened my eyes, 

**T thought you never would wake up,” said she. “It is breakfast time.” 

Was it alla dream? I sprung from my bed, and in two minutes was 
bounding down stairs. 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter, Kate?” inquired my father, as I flew into the 
breakfast-parlor en dishabille. 

I looked into his face; the expression was not of anxious care, as I had 
seen him in my sleep. I flung myself into his arms, and a heartier, or truer 
kiss of affection and love I never imprinted upon his brow, than I| did that 
morning. My mother came next for my embrace, and then Dick. I was 
so glad and so happy, I was almost wild with joy. I kissed every body in 
the house, not forgetting the dog, the cat, poor Tom, and Aunt Letty. 

Breakfast was ready, but I could not eat until I had seen my flowers, and 
was convinced by ocular demonstration, that the phantasy of my sleep was 
not a reality. 

I found the sweet blossoms smiling and sparkling in the undried dew and 
morning sun. They had not changed to turnips, squashes and cabbages. 
And it was with devout gratitude—not in the spirit that I had said the same 
to Aunt Letty the night before—that I thanked the Great Creator that He 
had not intrusted the regulation and economy of nature to short-sighted and 
erring mortals. * Kare. 
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CHARITY. 


“‘ Therefore, all things, whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.”’ 


OnE moment’s reflection will convince us, that were all to act strictly in 
accordance with this ‘ golden rule,” the immediate result would be, a heaven 
upon earth. And it should teach us, that the nearer mankind approximate 
to that perfection, the greater the peace, harmony and happiness of the 
world. Could we at all times act upon this principle, how much of wrong 
and persecution would be banished from among us. How many hearts that 
are now almost buried beneath the injustice of a misjudging community, 
would rise up and rejoice with renewed strength and confidence. 

To ‘deal justly” is a duty we owe to our Gop, our fellow-beings and our- 
selves. But still, how little do we realize and perform that duty! How 
very far are our lives from being in accordance with its true spirit. We are 
ever disobeying its injunctions ; ever departing from its great moral principle 
of right; and, as a natural consequence, we reap the bitter and abundant 
harvest of our folly and wickedness, in the evil and misery everywhere 
spread around. 

There is one species of injustice which I will mention in particular—for 
this reason, that many who deal justly in every other respect fail in this— 
namely, the general practice of suspecting, judging and speaking of people 
from slight external circumstances merely, and without any evidence which 

ought to convince the judgment that they are guilty. We cannot be too 
careful in our judgment of the characters of others. We are too prone to 
think harshly of their faults, forgetful that we are also weak, erring mortals, 
subject to err in a thousand ways; and when we know how often and how 
easily we deviate from the straight path of rectitude, ought we not, instead 
of condemning without evidence, to exercise charity? For whenever we 
harbor injurious suspicions, either towards friend or foe, they are watched 
by us with a jealous eye; and every incident that would tend to strengthen 
that feeling, though perfectly innocent, is almost unconsciously added as an- 
other link to the chain of circumstances which is sinking them still lower in 
our estimation; and ere long, we come to believe there is something radi- 
cally wrong ; and we whisper it in unkind words to others, and manifest it 
in coldness and neglect to them. 

Oh, how much misery has been caused by this mode of procedure ! 
Friendships broken, trusts betrayed, and many a burning tear hath been 
called up from the secret depths of the grief-stirred fountain of the heart, as 
a sorrowful witness of its soul-harrowing power; and young pure spirits 
have been blighted, like the early bud of spring time, by the injustice, not of 
enemies only, but of chosen friends. 

There are few that can pass through the world unscathed by the scorching 
fires of slanderous tongues; few that have not felt the withering up of many 
of the better feelings-of their nature, arising from the knowledge that their 
purest motives, their noblest and most disinterested actions, have been either 
mistaken or misrepresented, and brought to bear against them as proof of 
their selfishness or hypocrisy ; and those who have experienced the agony 
that will pierce the heart under such circumstances, can but sympathize and 
console those in a like situation. 

There is too little of charity exercised among us, towards those who have 
gone astray; and even many of those who profess to have been baptized in 
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spiritual love, are sadly deficient in this respect; they seem almost eager to 
denounce and crush an erring brother ; and instead of attempting to reclaim 
him by mild persuasion, and loosing the chain that hath bound him, their 
harshness is but linking him more firmly and closely in its iron grasp. 
When, on the contrary, had he received kind treatment from those whom he 
had reason to respect, all his best feelings would have been called forth ; 
and his love of virtue, like a waning altar-fire, would have been rekindled in 
all its former purity and brightness, and the incense of a renovated and 
thankful spirit have arisen in joy and praise to the throne of our Heavenly 
Father. 

To illustrate the power of this benign principle, I would point you to the 
reformed inebriate. He was seen but a few months since, tottering through 
the streets with bloated form and bloodshot eyes—his health, his peace of 
mind, and reason almost destroyed. Look at him now, and what a change! 
His step is firm and steady; his frame healthy and robust; and his coun- 
tenance is beaming with happiness and intelligence. You can scarcely be- 
lieve hint to be the same being whom you so lately beheld plunged in lowest 
depths of degradation and sin. Still it is true; and the change has been ef- 
fected by the power of human sympathy and love. ‘Through this he was 
made to realize his situation, and to know that there were many who yet 
cared for his welfare, and who were anxious to assist him in the work of 
reformation. His hitherto slumbering energies were aroused, and the purer 
desires of his nature, so long dormant, were brought into action; and with 
the assistance of true-hearted friends, combined with his own exertions, he 
arose and shook himself from the strong grasp of the foul fiend, to whom he 
had been an unwilling slave, and declared himself once more a man. And 
he is again respected and beloved. 

Is not such a consummation desirable, both by those who have departed 
from the true way, and those who continue therein? and is it not well wor- 
thy their combined efforts? We trust that this unjust principle of con- 
demnation will yet be completely banished from our midst, and the spirit of 
charity reign triumphant in every heart; and it becomes us, one and all, to 
step forth and do our duty with unfaltering perseverance ; and if we have 
been remiss in the past, may we strive for the future to act conscientiously 
and in accordance with the gospel requirements of justice and mercy. 


E. E. T. 





EVIDENCE OF DESIGN IN NATURE. 


Tne great Creator, in the formation of this world, had a vast design in 
view ; for, ‘in the beginning, the earth was without form and void; darkness 
was upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of Gop moved upon the face 
of the waters.” Hrs Almighty Power called a world from naught. In the 
dark regions of chaos and old night, the voice of Gop was heard, saying, 
‘“‘ Let there be light, and there was light,” ‘*and all the morning stars sang 
together for joy.” 

In every work His wisdom shines in unrivalled beauty. His name is writ- 
ten indelibly upon every particle of created matter. ‘The sands of the sea- 
shore, the tall trees of the forest, the herbs of the field, and every tiny flower 
that blooms to waste its sweetness unheeded by the careless passer-by, speaks 
forth the all-wise providence and skill of the Divine Hand that wrought them. 
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Every blade of grass that springs up beneath our feet, wears the image of 
the handiwork of its Creator. The high mountains that rear their lofty 
peaks to the clouds, covered with perpetual snow, exciting the wonder and 
admiration of all who gaze upon them—the everlasting hills and sunny vales 
all wear the impress of their Maker’s power. ‘The mighty torrent that dashes 
down the mountain’s side, and over fearful precipices, overturning all that 
impedes its progress; the noble river that winds its way over craggy rocks, 
forming beautiful cascades as it falls from rock to rock in noisy grandeur, 
inspiring the mind with the grand and sublime in Nature; thence winding its 
way over fertile plains and verdant vales till it reaches its ocean bed; the 
little rivulet that glides over its pebbly way, uniting its soft music with the 
whispering winds—all, all speak in silent accents, the harmonious design of 
the power that made them. Every living creature manifests the grand de- 
sign of the great Creator. The fierce beasts of prey that roam the forests ; 
and those of more gentle mode, that are domesticated for the use of man ; 
and every fish that swims the oceans, seas, lakes and rivers ; and every bird 
that flies in the air, and every little insect, share alike the protecting care of 
their common Creator. 

The wonderful goodness and design of Gop is seen in the beautiful ar- 
rangement of the seasons. Lovely Spring appears with gentle aspect, ar- 
raying all nature in beauty—filling the hearts of all with joy and gladness. 
The husbandman prepares his ground and sows his seed, which in due time 
springs up and is watered by gentle showers and refreshing dews. ‘The 
lovely plants put forth their leaves, bud and bloom to cheer the hearts of the 
children of men, and vie with each other in a beauty of texture, which it is vain 
and impossible for mortals to imitate. Summer succeeds with fleeting steps, 
and completes the scene which Spring began, and loads the trees and vines 
with luxuriant fruit to greet the tastes of man; and beautiful fields are wav- 
ing with golden grain, just ready for the reaper’s sickle ; and all nature bows 
beneath her choice productions. Autumn, with its seared and yellow leaves, 
next enters our list, and is hailed with joy for its many blessings consequent 
upon prudence and industry. ‘The golden harvest is gathered into overflow- 
ing barns and storehouses, for the benefit, with many other preparations, of 
old Winter, who comes on with his icy train in noble majesty, greeting all 
that impedes his way with chilling frost and bright mantles of pure white 
snow ; and in his course imparting many pleasures in defiance of his dreary 
aspect. Each season, in its turn, has its peculiar cares and pleasures, and 
through all, the wisdom of God is displayed in perfection. 

The beautiful harmony of the heavenly bodies, as they perform their va- 
rious revolutions, is truly great. See with what precision each moves in 
its own orbit without intersecting that of another—thus to roll on till ‘Time 
shall be no more, displaying the skill and design of Gop. 

Nature rejoices in the presence of her Maker, declaring, in language too 
expressive to be misunderstood, that there is a Gop, and none but * the fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no Gop.” Who, in the contemplation of Na- 
ture, can but wonder and admire? Who can be so ungrateful as to refuse 
to acknowledge the infinite power and majesty of the all-creating Hand ? 

In all the vicissitudes of human life is seen the great design of Gop in his 
mercy to mortals. In His infinite power HE gives prosperity to many who 
pay no regard to His divine mandates; but we should not envy them their 
good things, for it is said in scripture, that ‘the rich man received his good 
things in this life, likewise Lazarus his evil things.” . It is also said, that 
‘it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
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man to enter the kingdom of Heaven.” ‘This should teach us not to set our 
hearts upon things here on earth, but to ‘lay up treasure in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.” 

The poor and afflicted, who put their trust in Gop, are supremely blest, 
for they have a cordial for their fears here on earth, and hopes of a never- 
ending rest of peace and joy in Heaven; for Gop refineth Hrs children in 
the furnace of affliction, thereby fitting them for their heavenly inheritance. 

In all things we see the wonderful design in Nature, to show forth the 
glory and majesty of the great Creator, and to lead our hearts to Him who 
is able to save to the uttermost. In view of the works of Nature, we see 
that God made every thing to fulfil some vast design ; and we are constrained 
to exclaim, with Cowper, 





‘¢ Deep in unfathomable mines 





ui Of never-failing skill, 

Ny He treasures up His bright designs, 

i And works His sovereign will.” ANNALINE. 
bi DEPARTED SUMMER FLOWERS. 

ih : 

uy Ir seems but yesterday, that we hailed thy approach, fair Summer! with 
Pe thy sunny clouds and refreshing showers; and flowers bright and beautiful 
ni to please the eye of the beholder! But where art thou now? ‘“ Hark! 
i. hark !”” a voice whispers, ‘‘ gone, and numbered with the things that have 
ni passed away, are the few fleeting months of Summer, and with them have 


departed many dear friends, pleasing scenes, that can now only be remem- 
bered with sadness.” 

There was one bright seene—it was a bridal party—and all looked so 
i happy and cheerful, that it seemed that Sorrow could never have the con- 
fidence to enter deen, But alas! it came too soon; the bride, the loved, 
the cherished one, has laid down to rest with the Summer flowers. 
A And another, a young man that was fast twining the wreath of fame about 


ci his brow, when the stern admonisher pointed to the flowers, and told him 
a that, with them, he must go. And his twin sister, a lovely girl, just blushing 
of into womanhood—loving, and beloved by all that knew her, she too has faded, 
/* and gone ; but the brightest flowers of Autumn are blooming above her grave. 


And yet another, an aged man, of fourscore years and ten, how earnestly 
did he pray, when the cold winds howled by his door, that he might again 
refresh his eyes upon the fair flowers of Summer, for they had ever been 
his peculiar care. His prayer was answered, as the last rose withered, and 
the fragrant leaves were scattered to the passing breeze, the old man laid 
| down resigned, and, like a child tired-of its play, soon fell asleep ; and let 
a him rest sweetly there, for his labors have been hard enough to merit a quiet 
if repose. | 

We might still go on, and tell of many more scenes bright and glowing, 
sad and melancholy—but enough; who can look upon the flowers as they 
bud, blossom, and wither, and not consider them emblems of passing men; 
f childhood the bud, manhood the blossom, and old age the withered flower. 
Ere the fairest hopes have been nipped by the cold winds of Autumn, 
‘‘whoso readeth, let him understand” the lessons of the Departed Summer 
Flowers. 7 REBECCA. 
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THE TASK OF DEATH. 


PART FIRST. 


Now the morning sun, on the old church tower, 
Is throwing its crimson light ; 

And a shadowy form, at that early hour, 
Is roused from the slumbers of night. 

He sitteth him down in the grave-yard dank, 
"Neath the cypress, old and tall ; 

Where the gloomy nightshade groweth rank, 
And the weeds overtop the wall. 


An aspect all ghastly and pale he wears, 
But he hath neither pulse, nor breath ; 
And the quiver of darts, that he ever bears, 
Proclaims that his name is—Dearua. 
Alone, seated there on the cold, damp‘ground, 
Amid the mementoes of wo, 
How mournfully strange is the fearful sound 
Of his muttering, wild and low. 


‘© ’T was a good day’s work, and they ’ve dug the graves 
For the victims of yesterday ; 
How joyously now each dark yew waves, 
As in glad sympathy. 
We well may rejoice, for I have stilled 
The wailings of woes and of fears ; 
I have broken the cups that I found were filled 
With misery’s bitterest tears. 


The first that I found on the yestermorn 
Was an aged man, and lone ; 
A wandering outcast—forsaken, forlorn, 
And shelter, and food, having none. 
Then I wrapped, with my shroud, his wasted frame, ' 
As my merciful hand he blessed ; 
And a gladsome smile o’er his features came 
When I bade him lie down to his rest. 


And next, a sadder sight was seen, — 
A girl who was weary of life ; 
This world must ever look dark, I ween, 
To the mother, who is not a wife. 
Then, as all other friends forsook, 
On me, in accents wild, 
She called; and, in my arms, I took 
The mother, and the child. 


I saw a matron, wan, and pale, 
A vile inebriate’s wife ; 
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She was too gentle, and too frail, 
For Fate’s relentless strife ; 

I was about to pass her by, 
But she faintly whispered Death ; 

{ met her mild imploring eye, 
And then—I took her breath. 

The drunkard looked, with a stricken heart, 
On the relics of his bride ; 

He screamed—then wildly snatched my dart, 
And they laid him by her side. 


But I, for to-day, have another plan ; 
I will go where they wish me not, 
To the haunts of the proud, and prosperous man, 
Where ‘ The Terror King’ now is forgot. 
To them it shall be a horrible day, 
And the strong by fear be made weak ; 
In vain they ll implore me to turn away, 
And obey me, at length, with a shriek.”’ 


PART SECOND. 


The church gleamed forth, through the golden flood 
Of morn’s increasing light ; 

And the glittering spire, above it stood, 
In a sheen of glory bright. 

Now, merrily out, from that old church tower, 
Rings the chime of the marriage bells ; 

Wo! wo! to the bride! if the coming hour 
Her young heart with rapture swells. 


She is standing there, midst her bridal maids, 
A merry, and ‘“*snow-white choir,” 

With the orange bloom in her shining braids, 
But quenched is her eye’s bright fire. 

And ever it groweth more sadly wild 
As the bell more loudly peals; 

And that face, which once was so soft and mild, 
An emotion strange reveals. 


They have waited long for the wished-for smile ; _ 
They have checked each rising tear ; | = 

They have striven forebodings to beguile ; ; 
And have lulled each fancied fear. 

But see! from that wild despairing eye, 
A joyous light brilliantly gleams ; 

As when, at eve, o’er the Arctic sky, : 
Th’ Aurora so transiently streams. . 


She hath caught a glimpse of the phantom dark, 
Who intrudes on the festive hour ; 


Yet little do those around her mark 
That Death ’s in the bridal bower. : 
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«For she sees a hand, they cannot see, 
Which beckons her away ; 

She hears a voice, they cannot hear, 
Which bids her not delay.”’ 


*¢O Death! O Death! I gladly will go, 
For thee have I waited long ; 

And thy voice, which, to others, brings often but wo, 
{s sweeter than marriage song. 

They have never dreamed of the misery 
I had hidden within this breast ; 

They have little thought there was agony 
That could make thee a welcome guest. 

And when, by others, bade to wed, 
I felt my fate was sealed ; 

So faint was every power, and dead, 
Naught could I do but yield. 


Thou wonderest, Death! but bethink thee now 
Of a fair and noble youth, 

To whom I had breathed my earliest vow, 
I had pledged my love, and truth. 

Thou hast broken the bands we in secret had wove, 
Thou hast snatched him rudely away ; 

But the vows which we made are recorded above, 
And I'll wed with him to-day. 

Yes, lay me quickly down by his side, 
His own and unperjured one ; 

For I never could be a faithful bride, 
But to thee, and him alone.”’ 


*¢] will go,” said Death, ‘* where there ’s been no past 
The joys of the present to dim; 

To the infant all sorrow but transiently lasts, 
And life ever looks brilliant to him.” 


So he went where a child, in its innocent charms, 
Was sporting in joyous play ; 

And he took the babe from his mother’s arms, 
To carry him far away. 


“OQ Death! O Death! thou art foolish now ; 
That young boy knoweth not thee, 

Thou hast laid thine hand on his fair white brow, 
And it gently stilleth his glee. 

Thy shadow is passing over his sight, 
But he thinks it the twilight hour ; 

It darkens now, he believes it is night, 

_ And still have thy terrors no power. 

He scarcely starteth thy voice to hear, 
Believing he ’s chanted to rest, 

And calmly, as thou wert his mother dear, 
He has laid him to sleep on thy breast.” 


4 
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““T will go,” said Death, “‘ where they ’l] know me well, 
Nor my voice be unconsciously heard ; 

They shall shiver, and shrink, at my merciless spell, 
And tremble with awe at my word.”’ 


Where a mother sat, midst her household band, 
That Terror King must go. 
“O stay, I pray thee, Death! thine hand, 
Deal not at her a blow. 
Her cheek is blanched, but not with fear, 
As she listens to thy command, 
And without a sigh—without one tear, 
She has taken thee now by the hand.”’ 


**Q Death! O Death! I knew thou wouldst come, 
That thus sudden thine entrance might be, 

I never have looked on this earth as a home, 
Or aught but a troubled sea— 

And the city, to which life's frail bark sails, 
Is Jerusalem the new ; 

While we or with kind, or with adverse gales, 
That haven should keep in view. 


Thou, thou, O Death! art the pilot kind 
To guide the mariner home; 

Assisted by thee, my Savior I ’ll find; 
Jesus! to Thee I come. 

Yet ere from the loved ones I pass away, 
I would bid them a fond farewell ; 

I would speak of the joys of a dying day 
As too blissful for mortal to tell. 


My husband, weep not! for the love of years 
May not pass with the fleeting breath ; 

We have journeyed long through this vale of tears, 
Nor divided can be by Death. : 

My children, weep not !—though the grave looks drear, 
And fearfully dark to your view, 

Yet to me ’tis a portal, all bright and clear, 
To a mansion created anew. 


And from thence I will watch, if permitted it be, 
O’er the ones I have cherished on earth ; 
I will mingle unseen, and noiselessly, 
With the band at my household hearth. 
But if this may not be, there ’s a watchful eye, 
That never can slumber, or sleep ; 
‘There ’s a Friend, and Preserver, who ’ll ever be nigh, 
My orphan’d ones kindly to keep. 


Now, Death! I will willingly go with thee, 
For thou canst not enchain me long ; 

And to Him, who my sure Deliverer will be, 
Shall be lifted the joyful song. 
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For I shall live in that terrible day 

When the skies like a scroll have fled; 
When the very earth shall have passed away, 

And when even Dears is dead.” 


“T will go,’’ said Death, “ where the Christian’s hope, - 
And faith, have never been known ; 

And those, whom I call, through my valley must grope 
Unguided, and alone.” 


Where a young man stood, in a gorgeous hall, 
Death aimed his relentless blow ; 

He means that the joyous carnival 
Shall be changed to scene of wo. 

Must he leave that young and beautiful bride? 
Must he leave that princely state ? 

Must he go, from this splendor and this pride, 
On thee, dread King! to wait? 

Must his eyes be sealed to the pageant proud, 
They now are preparing for him? 











Gg Must his ears be closed to their plaudits loud ? 
4 The shout, and the choral hymn ? 
: e “O Death! O Death! thou ’rt a welcome guest, 
4 Though I deemed not that thou wast near, 
a a But I willingly lay me down on thy breast, 
2 And thy voice I rejoicingly hear. 

: 5 Thou most kindly hast come to keep me from shame, 
a. From contempt, where they ’d gladly deride ; 
a Thou alone canst preserve my newly won fame, 

| 4 And the love of my innocent bride. 
3 Thou knowest not, Death! of the fearful past 
4 Thy victim had long been concealing ; 


That at hand was the day for stern justice, at least, 
And that were too dark for revealing. 

It was life, and not death, which would bring a dread, 
To him, who, in youth’s thoughtless prime, 

By the arts of the wicked was recklessly led 
To folly, ah yes, and to—crime. 


The crime was concealed, but the envious now 
Are madly displacing the shroud ; 
Their efforts will cease, when they learn, Death, that thou 
- The lofty one suddenly bowed. ! | 
4 Now my wife shall ne’er know that a felon’s lot 
She shared so unconsciously here ; 
And the wreath which, with life, from my temples had dropped, 
Will be evergreen over my bier.” 
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“T will go,” said Death, ‘‘ where crime and despair 
Have never as yet caused a groan ; | 
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To seclusion, so peaceful and happy, that there 
Nor shame, nor remorse can be known.” 


To a strange old turret the tyrant* went, 

! Where, afar from the world’s rude din, 

4 The life of a student was happily spent 

‘ig By the wise old man within. 

And calmly up the philosopher stood, 
And welcomed the spectre grim; 

He was ne’er to be brought to a trembling mood, 
Even Death could not terrify him. 





*“*O Death! O Death! thy form I can tell, 
Though I never have seen thee before ; 

But, in books, I have studied thee long and well, 
And I wish for their teachings no more. 

7 I have tired of all they call wisdom on earth, 

i I have found it but vanity ; 

| To but vain desires can it ever give birth, 

And from these I would gladly be free. 











[ have entered the temple of Science to find 
But its outer court open to me ; 
For it ne’er is permitted a mortal mind 
To fathom her mystery. 
Yes, knowledge, to me, has been like a cave 
In which I must enter alone ; 
In the light, which my flambeau so fitfully gave, 
Its spars, and stalactites shone— 


There was beauty there, but it transiently gleamed, 
There was splendor, contrasted with gloom, 

When I grasped at the gem which most brilliantly gleamed, 
Its light would then cease to illume. . 

I have striven to thread its devious ways, 

* But ’t was labor spent vainly by me, 

‘They have never proved aught but a labyrinth maze, 

My reward but perplexity. 


I found myself mocked, when some inner retreat 
I thought my hard labors had crowned, 
With beauty undimmed, and with riches replete, 

_’T was beyond an impassable bound, 
Life now is, to me, but a wearisome coil, 
Its fetters a festering chain, 
Its labors are each but a thankless toil, 
Its pleasures are empty and vain. 


I have stood, like a boy, on the wave-beaten shore 
Of a broad and boundless sea ;t 


* Tyrant—-this word is here used in its almost obsolete signification, as one possessing un- 
limited power, but not necessarily implying abuse of it. 

+“T seem, to myself, like a boy picking up pebbles upon the shore, while the vast ocean of 
knowledge lies undiscovered before me.”’—Sir Isaac Newton. 
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There were treasures untold in the vast depths before, 
But the stones on the strand were for me. 

I would fain overleap those barrier waves, 
And descend to the regions below ; 

Of its coralline groves, and gem-brightened caves, 
Of its beauty, and wealth, would I know. 


Yes, Death, I will go—for I’ve heard them speak 
Of a world that is better than this ; 
The faith they believed, I derided as weak, 
To know it were true would be bliss. 
I gl€dly would drink at the fountain where 
The taster shall thirst ne’er again ; 
Can the soul’s deep yearnings be satisfied there ? 
O Death, have they hoped it in vain? 
But the question, pondered most long and deep, | 
Shall be solved over the breathless clay, 
If we lie down to an endless sleep, 
Or wake to eternal day.” 


PART THIRD. 


Now the evening sun, on the old church tower, | 
Is throwing a halo bright ; . | 
And its slender spire, in that radiant hour, 
Stands up like a spear of light, | : 
While out from the tower the clear solemn sounds 
Of the vesper bell pealeth aloud, 
A dark form flits o’er the new-made mounds, 
Like the shade of a passing cloud. 





He sitteth him down in the grave-yard dank, 
"Neath the cypress old and tall; 

Where the gloomy nightshade groweth rank, 
And the weeds overtop the wall. 

While seated there, on the cold damp ground, 
He muttereth deep, and low; 

That strange wild voice breathes a fearful sound, 
Like the wail when the night breezes blow. 


*‘ My day’s work is done, and they ’ve dug the graves 
For those I have taken to-day ; 
And the dark-leaved yew now mournfully waves 
O’er the buried of yesterday. | 
A matron I took, both now, and then, 
A damsel I took, and a child; 
i There were young men taken, and each called when. 
Life’s midday sun had just smiled. 
There were old men too—but the task was in vain. 
I allotted myself for this day ; 
My terrors were treated by all with disdain, 
And they gladly went with me away- 
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There ’s a Power above which the mind can bring | 
To receive me joyfully ; 
As it pleaseth Him can I have a sting, 
Or the grave a victory. 
I'll accomplish the task He ’s assigned to me, 
For the work is not chosen, but given, 
And, henceforth, will the faithful messenger be 
Of the Hory One of Heaven.”’ H. F. 





SOMETHING NEW. * 


ALTHOUGH our minds are constantly dwelling upon the changes of human 
life, and though, upon the wings of each passing hour, is borne the truth that 
all things are changing, fleeting, and passing away, still it would seem from 
the avidity with which we listen to the tale of something new, and the interest 
manifested at the relation of any unusual circum$tance that has transpired, 
as though the aspect of our everyday life was seldom marked by change. 
To the young, those who have just commenced acting their parts in the great 
drama of human life, there is a powerful charm in novelty ; but in propor- 
tion as age comes on, and the mind loses its zest for what once afforded its 
highest enjoyment, and the sober realities of life appear before us, no longer 
glowing with the bright coloring of youthfnl faney, we too often reject every 
thing novel in its character, clinging tenaciously only to those opinions, the 
truth of which we have tested by actual experience. 

The world would advance but slowly in knowledge, were it not for this 
principle, which seems to have been implanted in the human mind, a desire 
to seek out, and bring to light, new truths; to make some discovery which 
shall add to the comfort and happiness of mankind. ‘The mind of man was 
made for action—strong, vigorous, and resolute action; and should he follow 
on, year after year, in the same beaten track that his fathers have trodden 
before him, diverging neither to the right hand nor to the left, he would not 
fulfil the end designed by the great Originator of mind. But I did not in- 
tend, when I commenced this article, to write a homily upon the mind, or 
the capabilities thereof. 

When I seated myself at my table to write a eominenication for the ** Low- 
ell Offering and Magazine,” the first question which proposed itself was, 
‘Upon what subject shall it be?” J must, I thought, write ‘ something 
new,” for in these days of literature, when so many bright gems of intellect, 
and thought, are flashing upon the world, an article of inferior value without 
some novelty would scarcely be noticed. And there is nothing which will 
sooner damp the energies of a young aspirant for literary fame, than to have 
her first productions slighted. My subject then, was the first thing to be de- 
cided upon. There were “the beauties of nature,” the pleasures of home, 
hope, memory, the stars, the ocean, the birds and flowers ; these, and various 
others, came up in array before me, but they had all been so often, and so 
amply descanted upon, that it seemed presumptuous in me to think of offer- 
ing any thing upon any of them. I could think of no subject, which I had 
not, at one time or another, seen written upon, and I was obliged to come to 
the conclusion to write, as | was moved by the spirit within, and leave new 
ideas for wiser heads to advance, and for the favorites of Genius to present 
you with “ something new.” CLARA. 
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THE FIRST GRIEF. 





THE beauty of a North American sunset was streaming through the thick- 
ly wreathed flower-vines, that shaded the open windows of an apartment in 
a cottage, in the suburbs of one of our large cities; the room was richly 
and tastefully furnished, rare exotics filled the vases, and loaded the air with 
fragrance ; a harp of curious workmanship, and polished gilding, occupied a 
part of the room, over which hung a guitar, with its ribbons fluttering to the 
passing breeze. Specimens of statuary from the most celebrated sculptors, 
were arranged in every niche, and the glowing paintings of an Italian artist, 
ornamented the walls; the floor was covered with a carpet from the Per- 
sian loom, and the bright flowers would well vie with those that bloomed 
amid the trellis-work around the cottage. The sofa was carved rose-wood, 
covered with cut velvet, and the chairs were of the same materials, the tables 
were of white polished marble ; that in the centre was strewed with richly 
bound books, and many were clasped with gold; fine engravings, and the 
latest music helped to make up a variety that would please the most fas- 
tidious taste. | 

In a stuffed arm chair, with a tiny foot encased in a wrought slipper, rest- 
ing on an embroidered cricket, sat a young mother, watching the quiet 
slumbers of her child, the heavy window drapery was looped back, and the 
slight wind, as it passed to and fro, raised the light auburn curls, that shad- 
ed the brow of that fair babe, as it rested in its innocence on the lap of its 
mother, and the mother, O she was a lovely creature! Would I could de- 
scribe her to you, as she sat there in her madonna-like beauty, and all around 
tinged with the last rays of the setting sun. But I forbear, for it would re- 
quire the pen of one more gifted, to do her justice. She was very happy ; 
sorrow had never crossed her pathway. Nursed in the lap of luxury, her 
every wish had been bountifully supplied; she had been united to the man 
of her choice, and, with her hand, she gave him the richest boon a woman 
can bestow—a pure, and affectionate heart. Hour after hour would she 
listen to the playful prattle of her little Adelia, or sit with her in her arms, 
while sleeping, as I have faintly described her. And many were the plans 
she formed, in her day-dreams, for the future education of her child; and 
many were her fears that her affection might lead her to indulge faults that 
should be severely repremanded, for it is difficult to frown upon those we 
love. It had never crossed her mind, that her child could die, or that the 
kingdom of heaven was composed of beautiful innocent flowers, like the 
one that rested on her bosom. * * * * * 

In the room I have before described, there was a change ; the bright sun- 
light no longer streamed through the windows, for the blinds were closed and 
craped, and an awful stillness seemed to sadden all around. The super- 
fluous ornaments were removed from the apartment; the centre table was 
no longer loaded -with books and music, but upon it was placed a coffin of 
ebony, in which reposed the tiny form of the fair Adelia; her hands were 
folded across her breast, and were filled with flowers, fit emblems of one so 
pure, for surely sin had never rested there. It was a beautiful casket, but 
the jewel had been taken to shine in the diadem of Him, whose name is 
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Love. And the mother too, she was there, but so pale, so sad, so full of 
grief that you would scarcely recognize her. She stood gazing on all that 
remained of her cherished child, and, like Rachel of old, * refused to be 
comforted.” 

And yet who could ask a mother to dry her tears, when there is such a 
touching sweetness in them, as they fall upon the face of her babe, ere it is 
borne to its last resting place! It is a scene that none can look upon with- 
out imbibing its influence. It is here that woman displays the strength of 
her attachment, which man can never realize in all its fulness. It is peren- 
nial, dependent on no climate, no changes; but, alike in storm or sunshine, 
it knows no shadow of turning. How insignificant, how valuless then to that 
young mother, appeared the pomp and splendors of the vain world! She 
wished for none of the displays of wealth; all that she asked was, that her 

child might be laid quietly in a retired spot, where she could visit its grave, 
and, in silence, enjoy the luxury of weeping unseen, save y. Him who sees 
all things, and knoweth the secrets of all hearts. * * * 

Again there was a change—the windows were thown open, and all looked 
bright and cheerful in the apartment which I have before described. A large 
family Bible had taken the place of the coffin, on that highly polished table, 
and there sat the mother, carefully perusing the pages, that had, for so 
many years, been laid aside for a fashionable annual, or some other work 
of as trivial worth: there was a calmness resting on that beautiful face which 
told that.religion, the one thing needful, had been added to a heart full of 
love and affection. She was reading from the life of Christ, where He says: 
‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” She had just returned from the grave of her little 
Adelia, (for she still loved to call her by that name,) over which she had 
planted the honeysuckle and willow. It was within an enclosure, and truly 
it was hallowed ground—the foot of profanity dared not encroach upon its 
quiet repose. But she no longer grieved that Gop in his wise Providence, 
had bereaved her, for sensitively did she feel that if Adelia had lived, an 
idol would have been raised to the exclusion of her Gop, and of that holy 
religion that had so soothed her aching heart, and calmed her sorrow ; and 
which had taught her to look upon the beautiful things in nature, with such 
a different feeling. Now all was fair, for all was the work of Gop. And 
the few short years that had passed had brought to her mind a lesson that, 
at one time, she thought she could never learn, but now it was easy ; it was 
contained in these words: “O Lorp, Tuy will, not mine, be done.” 


‘ Thou that canst gaze upon thine own fair boy, 
And hear his prayer’s low murmur at thy knee, 
And o’er his slumbers bend in breathless joy, 
Come to this tomb! it hatha voice for thee ! 
Pray—thou art blest—ask strength for sorrow’s hour, 
Love, deep as thine, Jays here its broken flower. 


Thou that art gathering from the smiles of youth, 
Thy thousand hopes, rejoicing to behold, 

All the heart’s depths before thee bright with truth, 
All the mind’s treasures, silently unfold ; 

Look on this tomb !—for thee, too, speaks the grave, 

Where Gop hath seal’d the fount of hope he gave.’’ 


Ione. 
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WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL ? 


'T 1s beautiful—to see 

The hills, and hedges green, 
With flowerets peering on the lea, 
To decorate the scene. 


More beautifully bright— 

To see the blooming youth 

Turn from the shade of Error’s night, 
And seek undying Truth. 








’T is beautiful—to see 

The fragrant summer rose, 
Beneath the smiling canopy, 
Her radiant charms disclose. 


No sight so near divine 

Can we, on earth, behold, (shrine, 
As man, that turns from Mammon’s 
To seek the spirit’s gold. 


’'T is beautiful—to see 

The youthful mind explore 

The field of science, wide and free, 
For learning'’s priceless store. 


O, bliss without alloy 
To know our sins forgiven ; 


"T is this that fits us to enjoy 
The beautiful in Heaven. M.R.G. 








COUSIN JUDITH’S VISIT TO BOSTON. 


“OQ, Cousin Judith! how glad I am you have come home again,” said 
Lucy Arnold, as she rushed into her cousin’s room, a few moments after she 
returned from Boston, where she had been spending a few weeks, visiting 
her friends. ‘* But you look weary and tired; however, I am so glad to see 
you, that I cannot wait for you to rest, for we have been very lonely without 
you; and little Martha has taken such good care of your flowers, that she is 
sure you have brought her a great wax doll; she has watered them every 
day, and the slip of geranium you planted a few days before you went away, 
she has pulled up twice a day, to see if it had taken root; and she wonders 
why it does not grow as well as when you took care of it. Your little cana- 
ries she has fed till they are both sick; and she has done so many more 
kind things for you, that she feels confident you will reward her with a 
handsome present. 

And then there is Mr. Stiffy—excuse me for calling names, but then, he 
is so stiff—I am sure he has worn out one pair of Wellingtons, in coming to 
inquire if Miss Judith had not returned yet? And then he would go away 
muttering, ‘ Very injudicious to let a young girl spend so much time in Bos- 
ton ;’ and he presumed that you were attending the theatre, and flirting with 
the beaux, and doing many more such things, that he considered very unbe- 
coming in a young lady, and one that was. engaged too. But for all his 
whims and odd notions, I do love him a little, just for your sake, Cousin Ju- 
dith ; and then he brings me all the new books to read, as soon as they are 
issued from the press, for which I am very much obliged to him; and, by 
the way, he has left something for you since you have been absent: see, 
here it is,” throwing open the drawing-room doors, and presenting to view a 
beautiful harp—one that Judith had been long wishing for; ‘ and,” she con- 
tinued, while a clear ringing laugh filled the room, “after all, Stiffy has a 
taste for beauty and music, I can plainly see as the blind man said, or he 
would not have selected my pretty cousin for a companion, and a harp, piano, 
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and lute, for her to amuse him, when he returns from looking over the ar- 
rivals, and the rise and fall of stocks. But now, I will have done with my 
nonsense, if you will tell me something about your visit.” 

**Q, that I will do with pleasure,” said Judith; “and Stiffy, as you call 
him, need not have been under any apprehension. My engagement was 
very generally known, which, of course, prevented my receiving very par- 
ticular attention from any one. Soon after my arrival, | met with two young 
gentlemen, whom I had formerly seen in B. They were very pleasant, 
wellbred young men, and kindly offered their services to show my friend 
and myself the lions of the city and its environs; and, I can assure you, we 
were very highly gratified, and long shall we remember those kind friends 
who contributed so much to our enjoyment. I will give you a slight sketch 
of the places we saw. We first visited Fresh Pond, and Mount Auburn, that 
‘city of silence,’ that ‘ garden of graves,’ that ‘ valley of peace.’ In return- 
ing thence, I chanced to be seated by a foreign gentleman, and a traveller ; 
he was very social, and in the course of conversation, he told me that he had 

visited all the European cities, but had rarely found more to excite his admi- 
ration than in our comparatively youthful city of Boston, and its environs ; and 
that few spots could compare in natural beauty, with our lovely Mount Auburn. 

In the evening, we attended MissH. F. Gould’s Complimentary Concert, 
and there, for the first time, I heard the celebrated Mr. Dempster. I was in 
raptures with his music; and that night, my dreams were, ‘I’m blind, O 
I’m blind,’ and many other songs that he sang, with a pathos that went to 
the heart. The next morning, at the breakfast table, | was told he was a 
married man: the charm—not of his singing, but of one of my dreams— 
was dispelled. 

Then, we visited the incipient city ‘ East Boston,’ with its public gardens 
and splendid Maverick House ; and so on to Chelsea, with its hills and fine 
springs ; Charlestown, with its Prison and Convent ruins ; and the classic 
grounds of Cambridge, and its unique church; Salem, with its antiqutties ; 
Jamaica Plain, with its rural beauty, reminding one of Johnson’s Rasselas, 
also attracted our attention. And then we attended an exhibition of the 
blind at Mount Washington House, South Boston. ‘The Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment we visited, and the Navy Yard; and there we went on board a large 
ship-of-war, lying in the dock, that mounted seventy-four guns; and the 
Museum was not forgotten—and there [ saw many beautiful paintings, and 
much fine statuary, that will require a long time to describe particularly to 
you; and we saw at night a fire, which was truly splendid—the burning of 
some oil stores; but I did not attend the theatre, neither did I flirt with the 
beaux, so my friends need feel no anxiety in that respect. And last, but 
not least, we saw the Election Day festival, and the Governor, ‘ Honest John 
Davis,’ and highly was my young friend pleased with his appearance. She 
had never been in the city “of notions” before, and every thing to her was 
new—even the o/d State House; and the statue of Washington, by Canova, 
drew as much praise from her as ever was bestowed upon the same form, 
sculptured by Greenough, and placed in the rotunda at the Capitol. She has 
a very correct eye, and will often discover beauties where I should not think 
of looking for them. The young gentlemen I have before mentioned, left 
nothing undone, which could contribute to our enjoyment; and I would that 
I could fully express my thanks to them for their polite attentions.” 

* O look, Cousin Judith,” ” said Luey ; “here comes the Wellington boots, 
and the gold. headed cane.” * °* ISABELLA. 
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History or tHE Lowert Orreninc. The question has been frequently asked of 
us, ‘* What first suggested the idea of the Lowell Offering ?’’ ‘ Who did it ?”’ * How 
came you to think of it?’’ These questions have been answered in former numbers 
of the Offering ; but as all of our present readers have not seen those answers, and as 
they were never very minute in their details, we will endeavor to satisfy our friends 
by communicating our personal knowledge of this affair. 

If we remember correctly, it is now nearly three years since the Pastor of the Sec- 
ond Universalist Society in this city established, what he called, an Improvement 
Circle. The regulations were as follows: Meetings were to be held every alternate 
week in the vestry of his church—a box was provided in which communications might 
be dropped unperceived—if names were appended, they were to be withheld at the 
wish of the writer, or the discretion of the reader, who was invariably the projector, 
or founder of the Circle. If the articles were anonymous, it was no objection against 
their forming part of the entertainment for the evening. 

Your Editress, ladies, was invited to join this Circle. She was not then acquainted 
with a single individual in the society in which it was formed. Although she had re- 
sided several years in this city, her personal acquaintances were few in number. The 
young lady, by whose invitation, and with whom she attended the Circle, was but a 
new friend. She did not write at first, nor indeed until she had ascertained that in- 
dividuals of all denominations were welcome to join it. These meetings were at first 
very fully attended, but as the novelty passed away, the number of attendants de- 
creased, though the number and value of the contributions were gradually increasing. 

The articles were at first such as are usually heard in Academies, on “ composition 
afternoon.’’ The themes were Hope, Friendship, Happiness, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter, Morning Meditations, and Evening Reflections, &c., &c. 

We have casually heard that the leader of the Circle himself wrote some of the ar- 
ticles signed Julia, Helen, Emma, Maria, &c.; which had the desired effect of setting 
the real Julias, Helens, Emmas, Marias, &c., to thinking what they might do. | 

The gentlemen were at liberty to contribute to the Circle, but they were of no great 4 
assistance. Those who were not engaged in the Mills were also contributors, but it 
was soon found that the principal interest of the meetings depended upon “ the factory 
girls.’” Some of the articles were thought worthy of publication, and something was 
said about sending them to some newspaper. Indeed, some Editors requested the fa- 
vor of publishing them, but they were still retained. We do not know when the idea, 
of collecting them together, first suggested itself to the leader of the Circle. At all 
events, it was not until after the contributions became more varied in their character. 
At the commencement of the Circle, they were all of a serious cast. We were the 
first to write an article which might create a smile ; but after people found that they 
might laugh in the Circle, they had a great desire to be kept in such employment. 
There were, at length, so many articles of a promiscuous character, that it was thought 
they might form a pleasing variety in a little book. This was the first idea—a little 
bound volume, comprising a selection of the best articles from the two Improvement 
Circles, connected with the Universalist Societies in this city; for one had been 
formed, or revived, in the First Society, after that in the Second was in “ successful 
operation.”’ 4 
The little book was talked about in whispers, and kept a profound secret among a i} 
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great many of us; and to tell the truth now, we mean all the truth, we did not really 
believe it would ever come into being. We did not believe our articles would do to 
ptint—that they were good enough to be put ina book. But there was one who 
thought otherwise, and who began to fear that a book would not be just the thing, 
after all. Articles were written monthly, or semi-monthly, by those who were con- 
stantly improving, and after a book was once published, it would remain as a specimen 
of what “‘ factory girls had power to do.”’ 

Then a periodical was spoken of, and it was even suggested, that we should edit it, 
“‘ We—the editor’’—the idea was very awful—we ‘should as soon have thought of 
building a meeting-house.’’ We shrank so sensitively from the proposal that it was 
not urged, and the projector of the work became its Editor. We had, however, the 
pleasure of contributing a large mite, and of deciding upon its name. : 

We shall never forget our throb of pleasure when first we saw Tue Lowe tt Or- 
FERING in a tangible form, with its bright yellow cover; nor our flutterings of delight 
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as we perused its pages. ‘True—we had seen, or heard the articles before; but they 
seemed so much better in print. They appeared, to us, as good as any body’s writings. 
They sounded as if written by people who never worked at all. The din and clatter 
of the Mill had not confused the brains of the writers, and no cotton fuzz had obscured 
the brightness of their ideas. The Offering was well received by the public, or, at 
least, it would have been, if people had not been so confused, and perplexed, and 
mystified, and unbelieving. 

The first number was an experiment, and a successful one—the second, third, and 
fourth, appeared at irregular intervals, and then it was thought best that it should be 
permanently established. Hitherto it had been sold singly, or given away, and there 
had been no subscription list. With the fifth number commenced a new series, dif- 
ferent in form, and materially improved in outward appearance. We had engravings, 
and music, and something was said about stated compensations to the regular con- 
tributors. But it seemed very wicked to us—some of us—to receive money for the 
little articles written for the Improvement Circle. This difficulty was overruled after 
a while, with most of the writers. 

About the time that the new series of the Offering appeared, the Operatives’ Maga- 
zine was also established. This differed from the Offering, by receiving communica- 
tions from both sexes, and from those females who had left the Mills, with the con- 
tributions of factory girls. After a time, however, the gentlemen’s articles were : 
discarded, and the Magazine passed entirely into the hands of the young ladies—they : 
owned, edited, and published it. | 

At the close of the second volume of the Offering, the Editor, being about to leave 

_the city, sold it to the printer of the Magazine, stipulating that its character, as a non- 
sectarian work, and a repository of articles, entirely written by females actively em- 
ployed in the Mills, should be faithfully preserved. "The Magazine was also purchased 
from the ladies, and both works united in one by the new proprietor. We were re- 
quested to edit it—notwithstanding some strong objections, we at length consented. 
Our reasons were, that we thought it would be for the advantage of the girls that it 
should be edited by one of their own number, and though perfectly aware of our own 
deficiencies, we thought we could do as well, or better, than any one else. We wish 
the Offering to subserve the interests of the factory girls—we have toiled with them— 
we have endured privations' with them, and our sympathies are entirely with them. 
We would raise them, as a class, in the estimation of the community, by increasing 
their self-respect. We shall deal with them faithfully, and perhaps sometimes se- 
verely, but we trust always affectionately. 

Factory girls have their faults, as well as their virtues. The latter we shall point 
out to the community, the former to themselves. We should like to influence them - 
as moral and rational beings—to point out their duties to themselves, and to each 
other. Our field is a wide one, though many subjects are excluded. With wages, & 
board, &c., we have nothing to do—these depend upon circumstances over which we ke 
can have no control. One thing we must observe, and it is that, in our opinion, it is 
much easier to instil a feeling of self-respect, of desire for excellence, amoug a well- 
paid, than an ill-paid, class of operatives. There is a feeling of independence, a de- 
sire to form and retain a good character, a wish to do something for others, to maintain 
their individuality, and to be of some service in the world, which is necessarily con- 
nected with even “the root of all evil,’’ and the parent of much good. 

We have said that we are to be non-sectarian, but we may be religious withal. Our 
subscribers and contributions are now of all denominations, ant of all characters. 
Tur OrrerinG is, perhaps, read by more different classes of individuals, than any 
other publication. But it is written, not only by, but for, the factory girls; and we , 
wish to have contributions from the witty and the wise, the serious and the sprightly. 
We would blend the useful with the pleasing; the virtues of Aunt Letty with the vi- 
vacity of Kate. We would do this from principle—we wish to make our little maga- 
zine attractive—to gain, as readers, those who would shrink from a periodical devoted 
merely to the useful. This should have, and shall have, its place; but we wish to 
reach those who have been accustomed to find their only amusement in silly books, 
and scurrilous papers. The young crave amusement—the laborious need and deserve 

ip it. We are willing and desirous to contribute to innocent pleasure, and if we are ever 

a injurious, it will be because we have been mistaken in our method of doing good. 


H. F. 

















